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harmony. Rebikov thought music a "language of emotions, and
emotions possess no form, laws, or rules/* As a true and conscien-
tious Impressionist, he declared anything was permissible in
harmony, and so employed most unusual chords. He ended his
miniatures abruptly on a dissonant chord instead of the tonic,
emphasizing thereby the fleeting impression of a psychological
moment. Although after the beginning of the twentieth century
Rebikov began to lag behind the other composers, he was fairly
justified in regarding both Skriabin and Debussy as his imitators.
Before proceeding any further we must stop to examine the at-
titude of some other Russian musicians towards these new ideas.
It was that of opposition, and the center of this opposition was the
Moscow Conservatory, where Chaikovsky ruled supreme. During
the struggle against modern methods introduced from the West
in the era of Wagner and his followers, Brahms was the Mus-
covites' latest ideal, and S. Taneiev (1856-1915), the best of Chai-
kovsky's pupils, was called the "Russian Brahms." He sought the
secrets of harmony in the old "strict style" of the thirteenth- and
fifteenth-century contrapuntists. Like Brahms* Taneiev, also a re-
cluse, looked for beauty in music and found it in a sentiment
solemn and profound. His works, like those of Brahms, are not
easy to understand, and their beauty is not fully revealed until one
studies them closely. Indeed, both Brahms and Taneiev possessed
a modern note, but in their conceptions they strictly adhered to
Beethoven's classicism; they both regarded Wagner, and even
more so the further development of music, as deviating sadly from
the straight road. Taneiev lived long enough to see the great
changes in the psychology of music, but he remained a stranger
to them all and only retired the more into himself. However, his
works were beyond the changing fashions, and consequently out-
lived them.
Others in Moscow were not satisfied with remaining passive,
and so when Skriabin appeared on the scene the Conservatory or-
ganized an active opposition to the influence he was exerting.
Rakhmaninov (b. 1873), a pupil of Taneiev and follower of Chai-
kovsky, led this movement in an effort to protect the old tradition
from modernism. He was a native of Moscow and not altogether
a stranger to new ideas. But as the years went by he became rather